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ANALYSIS COMPETITION—ELEVENTH ‘PROBLEM ’ 


The eleventh ‘ problem’ is set by Professor A. N. Prior, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, and is as follows : 


“Ts it sible that one and the same individual 
object should cease to exist and, later on, start to exist 
again ?” 

Entries (of not more than 600 words) should be ge on a 
single sheet of thin paper (using single spacing or both sides if 
necessaty) and should be sent to The Editor of ANALysis by 
Friday, March 29th, 1957. No entries should be sent to Pro- 
fessor Prior, Contributors may submit entries either under their 
own names or under a cage pm A report, with any winning 
entries, will be published, if possible, in ANatysis for June, 
1957. 


REPORT ON ANALYSIS ‘PROBLEM’ No. 10 


“Tt is impossible to be told anyone’s name. For if 
I am told ‘That man’s name is “Smith”’, his name is 
mentioned, not used, and I hear the name of his name 
but not his name.” 


By G. E. M. ANscomBE 


"THERE wete fourteen answers sent in; one is publishable, 
but is not a solution. Its emendation of the problem should 
certainly be adopted. 

Entries were disqualified for publication by arguing against 
the conclusion, which everyone knows to be false in any case ; 
for arguing that there is some truth in the conclusion, for the 
same reason; for displaying ignorance of the necessity and 
importance of the customary distinction of use from mention ; 
for a solution based on the fact that we do not hear quotation 
marks (these are the sign, not the substance, of the difference 
of reference which makes logicians speak of the word’s being 
a different name); for suggesting that we ought to be able to 
say that we hear a name if we hear its name (for the Jews, 
something is the name of God’s name, which remains hidden) ; 
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for introducing the point that I may learn a name by hearing 
it used (irrelevant unless ae Smith called by his name is 
supposed to tell me what name the name of his name is a name 
of; but suppose I hear him called by a nick-name and then 
am told “ His name is ‘ Smith’ ”’, am I to infer that the name 
named in that piece of information is the nick-name I have heard 
used?) ; for saying that it is only because names of words are 
names of words that an oddity seems to arise—i.e. the difference 
between (our customary) names of words and names of other 
objects is illusory ; for saying that the argument is “ too good ” 
because it is of such general application ; for excessively vague 
remarks about “ situations ” and so on ; for talking about how 
“ Smith ” is the name of Smith and leaving the question how 
his name can be spoken of untreated or only vaguely referred 
to; and generally for fallacy in regard to the particular point 
which the puzzle is calculated to elicit. 

This point was thoroughly stated by K. Reach’ in 1938. 
Reach gives a name-table, remarking that “ instead of ‘ table’ 
one should say ‘museum’, for a table contains an arrangement 
of names, whereas a museum places things and names to- 
gether”. The table consists of two rows. In the upper row 
there is a representative of each “ figure” (i.e. single symbol) 
of a language; beneath is a word which is a representative of 
the “ figure’ which is a name of the “ figure” represented 
above it. I give a section of Reach’s table, enough to reproduce 
that part of his paper which has to do with the competition 
problem. 


: Semicolon Secol | 


Semicolon Secol Sco | 


“ The SZ? expresses the relation between neighbouring 
figures above the line, by joining the corresponding names 
under the line with the words ‘ is the name of ’. 

“ Defects of the SZ. ‘The purpose of the sentence ‘ Secol 
is the name of Semicolon’ is to give information about the 
meaning of Secol (i.e. ‘Semicolon’). Does this sentence 
serve its purpose? Suppose somebody asks ‘ What is the 
meaning of Secol?’ and he receives the answer ‘ Secol is the 


1 Journal of Symbolic Logic, September 1938: ‘‘ The Name Relation and the Logical 
Antinomies.” I am indebted to the Editor foe permitting the quotation from this article. 
2 Carnap’s syntaktische Zuordnung. 
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name of Semicolon’. If the answer is to convey anything 
to the questioner, it must be understood ; i.e. the questioner 
must know what Sco and Secol stand for in the sentence. 
That he knows the former is shewn by the form of his question, 
but the meaning of his question is that he does not know the 
latter. Hence the answer is incomprehensible to the questioner. 


“ This could be objected to on the ground that it is not 
the business of language to explain the meaning of its own 
symbols, and that whoever makes use of a language must 
understand its words. The reply to this is that a language 
has to perform the tasks that are asked of it, and, further, 
if it is not the business of a language to explain the meaning 
of its symbols then the introduction of the SZ would be use- 
less.” 

There is a ~~ (very slight) contribution to the subject 
in Wittgenstein (Philosophical Investigations 16) : 

“What about the colour samples that A shews to B: are 
they part of the /anguage? Well, it’s as you please. They do 
not belong among the words ; yet when I say to someone: 
‘Pronounce the word “the” ’ you will count the second 
‘the’ as part of the sentence. But it has a role just like that 
of a colour-sample in language-game (8); that is, it is a 
sample of what the other is meant to say.” 

But the solution indicated here is only a clear one if its 
application is very restricted, as it is in this passage. It is not 
clear how it could be applied to e.g. “‘ Red’ is the name of a 
colour.” Certain contributors looked in this direction. 

The winning entry is by Al. Tajtelbaum, of New York. 
This entry just avoids disqualification under the last head by 
mentioning that our convention is tacit. I am not sure how 
awate this author is of the point made by Reach; he says that 
in formal analysis we don’t ask how we know what name is 
named by the name of Smith’s name, which seems to imply 
that elsewhere we can; in his positive contribution (third 
paragraph) he neatly avoids considering names of names of 
names. Thus he avoids considering the statement that “‘Smith’”’ 
is the name of ‘ Smith’, to which statement Reach’s argument 
relates ; but this is a particular case of the generalisation that 
a name and its name are denoted by the same word—our tacit 
convention. It appears that the convention not merely is but 
must be tacit: a case of “What can be shown cannot be 
[informatively] said ”’. 
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The demonstration that our (tacit) convention is not essential 
is correct ; but it is equally clear that in general the names of 
names could not usefully be like the Jewish name of God’s 
name (let the name of God’s name be “S”, and consider 
the question “ What is S? ” with the answer “ God’s name ”); 
there must be a systematic connexion between a name and its 
name such that a person can form the name of the name from 
mere acquaintance with i+, and know what name the name of 
a name is a name of on hearing it. This contrasts with what 
ordinarily holds for objects and their names. 

Mr. Tajtelbaum suggests that we may take it for granted 
that an association between words and what they stand for has 
been established. This may be all right. But if “ association ” 
is regarded as a uniform concept, when in fact it covers things 
whose variety is of logical importance, then it is possible that 
actual difficulties may arise simply from a failure to enquire into 
differences. I do not know if Mr. Tajtelbaum is justified in 
speaking of a limitation of formal analysis here; whether he 
means that the practitioners of it merely do not deal with any 
of these questions, or that it can be seen straight off that they 
could not usefully try to do so, at least in some cases (such as 
this one). Reach’s work seems to be a case of such an attempt. 


“TT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO BE TOLD ANYONE’S 
NAME ” 


By Au. TAjTELBAUM 


ISS ANSCOMBE’s “ problem” expresses a paradox 

from the following point of view. On the one hand, 
at least the cruder elements of society convey Smith’s name by 
drawing attention to him (pointing, staring) and actually using 
Miss A.’s words: “ That man’s name is ‘Smith’”. On the 
other hand, according to the customary distinction between 
names and names of names, we only hear the name of Smith’s 
name.1 So, how do we learn his name?—Alternatively, since 


1 To see this observe that the sense of “ That man’s name is ‘ Smith’ ” is altered if we 
substitute one of Smith’s other names for “ Smith ”. 
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in fact we do learn his name in this way,' how can the customary 
distinction be maintained? 

The answer is plain: we have the (tacit) convention that a 
name and its name are denoted by the same word, and so the 
name of a name “ tells ” us the name. 

The question arises whether this convention is essential. 
The following trivial example shows that it is not. Observe 
first that Miss Anscombe’s problem makes sense if we restrict 
ourselves to words which are either (i) not names at all, (ii) 
names, (iii) names of names, that is we do not consider names 
of names of names. Also, we may restrict ourselves to spoken 
language. a 9 ge now that Smith’s name is pronounced as 
a single sound in the usual way while the name of his name is 
always spelled out letter-by-letter: S-M-I-T-H. Then, in 
order to learn Smith’s name from “ That man’s name is 
S-M-I-T-H ” it is sufficient to have a preliminary training in 
stepping from a letter-by-letter presentation of a word to the 
caler (continuous) reading of the word. 

It goes without saying that in a formal (logical) analysis of 
language one ignores the question how words (more f sip ee 
those words which refer to things) are associated with the things 
to which they refer ; but takes for granted that such an associa- 
tion has been established. One neither asks how we learn or 
know who is named by the words “that man” nor how we 
learn ot know what (name) is named by the name of Smith’s 
name. One does not even examine what exactly is meant by 
saying thai such an association has been established. It is possible 
that Miss Anscombe is more interested in the nature of this 
association than in the formal analysis of a “ given ” language : 
if so, her problem has an additional interest for her and those 
who share her taste, because it draws attention to a limitation of 
formal analysis. 


New York. 


1 The unqualified ‘“ impossible ” in the first sentence of Miss Anscombe’s problem is 
a little vague ; it seems best to add to this sentence “ in the following way ”, and drop 
“ For ” from the next. 
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THE PRIORITY OF CAUSES 
By D. F. Pears 


I 

ReAnY philosophers think that it is impossible by defini- 

tion for an effect to precede its cause. Some wonder why 
this is so.1 What do they want to know? It is no good reminding 
them that past events are already settled and that causes can 
influence only what is not yet settled. For they will admit that 
these are necessary truths, but ask why they are necessary. And 
this question can be repeated however fully we describe the 
network which surrounds the concept of cause.® If it is repeated, 
it must be a request not for a description of this conceptual 
system but for its justification. 

Is it possible to point to facts which would justify it? Cer- 
tainly it would be difficult, since an alternative system would 
have to be described, and the existing system covers any facts 
which we might wish to cite in its justification. But perhaps 
these difficulties are not insuperable. Dummett introduces the 
concept of quasi-cause, effective but subsequent, and sketches 
the kind of situation which might lead us to prefer quasi- 
causality to causality. If he is right, he could claim to have 
provided some justification for some features of the concept of 
cause. For the non-existence of the kind of situation sketched 
by him would justify, to some extent, the axiom that effectiveness 
entails priority. 

I do not know if Dummett would make this claim. Nor 
do I want to discuss the ways in which it would have to be 
qualified by anyone who did make it. For I do not agree with 
Dummett’s thesis, and I want to examine the points at which 
it seems to me to fail. Some of the objections already brought 
against it® are unconvincing, and some are incomplete. And some 
of Dummett’s arguments have not been answered directly. 

His quasi-cause is effective but subsequent. For the moment 
I shall leave “ effectiveness”’ unanalyzed. If E is an earlier 


1E.g. Russell in his essay “ On the Notion of Cause” in Mysticism and Logic, and 
Dummett in his contribution to the Symposium “Can an effect precede its cause ?” in 
Aristotelian Society Proceedings, Supplementary Volume 28, 1954. 

2 Cf. Dummett, p. 39. 

3 By Flew in his contribution to the same symposium (Flew I), and in his article in 
Anatysis, Volume 16, No. 5, April 1956 (Flew II); and by Black in his article “‘ Why 
cannot an effect precede its cause ? ” in ANALysis, Volume 16, No. 3, January 1956. 
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event which is a sufficient condition of a later event, L, we should 
regard E as effective and the cause of L (I assume, for the sake 
of simplicity, that E, taken by itself, is quite sufficient). If, on 
the other hand, L is a sufficient condition of E, it is normal 
to regard it as ineffective and only a sign of E. It is worth 
noticing that, if L is a sufficient condition of E, it follows that 
E is a necessary condition of L: so E could still be regarded 
as effective, either by not occurring, and so preventing L, or 
by occurring, and so allowing L. 


II 


I shall now examine the objections to Dummett’s thesis. 

(1) Flew! seems to think that Dummett’s thesis depends in 
some way on his inadequate analysis of causal connection (con- 
stant conjunction and priority), and his extension of this to 
quasi-causality (constant conjunction and subsequence). I 
cannot see any force in this criticism. Dummett adopts this 
analysis for the sake of simplicity, and its inadequacy has nothing 
to do with the direction of effectiveness. L is assumed to be 
a sufficient condition of E, and the question then is whether E 
is effective and allows L to happen, or L is effective and makes 
E have happened. It cannot be a “ weak ” analysis of the con- 
nection which leads Dummett to favour, in certain circumstances, 
the second of these alternatives, since both alternatives are 
ye ad compatible with the same analysis of the connection, 
whether “ strong ” or “ weak ”’. 

(2) Flew says that it would be difficult to test an alleged 
case of quasi-cause by experiment. He has two reasons for 
saying this. One appears to be that an experimenter would 
have to wait till he observed E, and then try to suppress its 
alleged quasi-cause, L, his idea being that the quasi-causal hypo- 
thesis would be refuted by the success of this attempt and 
confirmed by its failure.? But I see no difficulty in making this 
attempt. In any case the experiment is directly relevant only 
to the hypothesis that L is a necessary condition of E, whereas 
Dummett supposed that L was a sufficient condition of E. The 
right experiment would be to try to get L without E. 

However, there are two ways in which the relevance of 
Flew’s experiment might be defended. First, the phrase “ the 
sufficient condition of a particular event” (whether cause or 
quasi-cause) might or might not be taken to imply that events 


1 Flew I, pp. 49-55, and Flew II, p. 105. 
2 Flew I, p. 57. 
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of had only one Anyone who 
accept is implication could argue that, since nothing ha 
without a condition, sole sufficient 
an event must also be necessary. Probably this argument needs 
qualification. But, in any case, though it might be used to 
establish the relevance of the dubious experiment, I doubt if 
Flew is relying on it. 

For he seems to endorse a paragraph in which Black suggests 
a different defence of its relevance. Black’s suggestion is that, 
if E were not always followed by L, anyone who still held that 
L was the quasi-cause of E would have to admit that E some- 
times happened without either cause or quasi-cause (here I 

ress Black’s argument in Dummett’s terminology): and 
Black thinks that this admission is fatal. But this argument is 
incomplete. If Black doesn’t rely on the verbal point about the 
phrase “ the sufficient condition of a particular event ”’, he must 
allow that events like E may have more than one sufficient 
condition. But then, he ought to add, some other sufficient 
condition presumably must be operating when E occurs without 
L; and, since it has not been discovered, it may be eithei 
earlier or later than E; moreover it may occur before E even 
when L occurs after E; and this last possibility ought to lead 
Dummett’s investigator to doubt an assumption which is 
essential to the quasi-causal hypothesis, the assumption that E 
has no cause (and so must have a quasi-cause). When Black’s 
See is supplemented in this way it could be used in defence 
of the indirect relevance of the dubious experiment. 

In any case Flew has a second reason for saying that quasi- 
causality would be difficult to test by experiment. Dummett 
would advance the hypothesis that L is the quasi-cause of E 
only if E appeared to have no cause and L’s cause in no way 
depended on E (I have abbreviated his conditions here).? But, 
Flew objects,® the second of these conditions would be violated 
if the investigator tried to bring about or suppress L because 
he already knew about E; and he seems to think that this 
difficulty is insuperable. But in fact it would be easy for the 
investigator to keep himself in ignorance about E until he had 
finished with L. Perhaps the best way would be for him to 
work on a group of cases knowing that E had occurred in some 
but not in others but not knowing in which it had occurred. 

(3) Black, in his next paragraph,‘ produces a strong objec- 

1 Flew . 106, ing on B . 
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tion, which, nevertheless, needs some qualification and rein- 
forcement. He argues that, if, when E has not happened, the 
investigator finds that he cannot bring about L, he will be 
compelled to conclude that the causal antecedents of L are not 
independent of E. And this contradicts Dummett’s second 
condition. If, on the other hand, he finds that he can bring about 
L, this, of course, refutes the hypothesis that L is a sufficient 
condition of E. (My italics, and my terminology, but, I think, 
his argument, restricted by me to the directly relevant experi- 
ment. 

od this argument needs some qualification. For, even if 
the investigator found that he could not bring about L, he 
would not be compelled to conclude that the causal antecedents 
of L are not independent of E. Certainly he would be strongly 
inclined to this conclusion. But he might also have strong 
reasons for resisting the inclination.? 

It also needs reinforcement. For Black’s presentation of the 
first half of the dilemma is open to criticism. He supposes that 
the investigator finds that he cannot bring about L. But it is 
also euslile to suppose that, though he has reasons for thinking 
that he cannot bring about L, the fact is that he just doesn’t 
bring about L. Dummett’s article illustrates its own thesis by 
already containing this answer to Black’s objection. For Dum- 
mett suggests that, in spite of reasons on the other side, his 
investigator might be unable to admit that he might try but 
fail to ie about L. 

There would have to be some reason for his inability to 
admit this, and Dummett supplies him with the following 
reason. He is confronted by the fact that E is a necessary 
condition of L, or, if he prefers the alternative formulation, that 
L is a sufficient condition of E. But he cannot find an ordinary 
causal explanation of this fact (Dummett’s second condition). 
Therefore he cannot say that effectiveness works forwards in 
this case, ie. that because E hasn’t occurred he is unable to 
bring about L. He must say that it works backwards, and, if 
asked why he doesn’t bring about L, he must answer that he 
just doesn’t. 

Now it is a weakness in this argument that the investigator 

1 Scriven, in an article which I have seen in proof, describes a case in which, he 
we should be strongly inclined to appeal to backward effectiveness, because it ~— be 
hard to believe either that the immediate causal antecedents of L were not quite sufficient 
to bring about L, or that they were not independent of E. But is back effectiveness 
intelligible ? See below p. 58 ff., and p. 59 footnote 1. (Mr. Scriven’s article, “‘ Randomness 
and the Causal Order ”, appeared in ANatysis, Volume 17, No. 1, October 1956.—Eb.) 

? Dummett, pp. 36-7. 
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has to say that he just doesn’t bring about I. in spite of the fact 
that he tries. Perhaps, however, ia isaaet suggests, he might 
not even try. But, if so, the weakness would only be shifted 
to another place in the argument. For why didn’t he try? It 
would be hard not to suspect that the non-occurrence of E 
inhibited him. 

But how? Dummett’s hypothesis is that the inhibition, and 
indeed any causal influence is inexplicable. But why shouldn’t 
the investigator simply admit the existence of a causal connection 
which he couldn’t explain? The alternative would be to regard 
the same connection as quasi-causal, while still admitting that 
he couldn’t explain it. So his desire to explain the connection 
could not compel him, or even incline him, to choose the second 
alternative. 

I think that, in this argument, Dummett has unfairly weighed 

inst one another explanations which belong to different 
levels. E might be explained as the quasi-effect of L, but this 
explanation should not compete with the explanation of the 
alleged causal connection: it should compete only with its 
proper rival, the hypothesis #iat the connection is causal. 


Til 

So far I have only examined objections to Dummett’s thesis 
that certain circumstances might force or incline us to adopt 
the concept of quasi-cause. And the result seems to be that he 
has produced no justification for quasi-causality, whatever its 
exact nature. 

But of course there is also the more radical objection to 
Dummett’s thesis that quasi-causality violates a definition, since 
it is contradictory to suppose that effectiveness might work 
backwards.’ If this is correct, an intelligible alternative system 
has not even been offered to us. We have not escaped, even in 
imagination, from the familiar circle of linked concepts. And 
this is a pity. For, even if we do not aspire to justify the existing 
conceptual system, it would be enjoyable to see round the edge 
of it. Why can’t we alter or dispense wit. any part of it? 
Is it because the facts force us to adopt it? But can we say 
what facts we mean without making this explanation circular? 
Or is a sufficiently far-flung circle good enough? 

These are unmanageable questions, which need to be made 
more specific. So I shall concentrate on Dummett’s question : 
Is it impossible to devise a conceptual system in which any 

1 Flew and Black passim. 
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feature like effectiveness is assigned to subsequent conditions?! 

The obvious answer is that it is impossible, since to call a 
condition effective is no more than to say that it is sufficient 
and/or necessary and prior. Dummett would reject this answer 
as irrelevant, since it merely states a fact about our conceptual 
system, whereas what he wants to know is why we should not 
rearrange the relations between these concepts. 

I can think of two things which might make this rearrange- 
ment impossible. 
(1) If “effective” means no more than “ sufficient and/or 
necessaty and prior”, then it may be no use looking for some 
further characteristic in virtue of which a sufficient and/or 
necessaty condition is effective if and only if it is prior. De- 
fenders of the existing conceptual system often talk as if there 
must be some further characteristic to mediate the relation, and, 
when they fail to find one, they say “ What has happened has 
happened” with a feeling that words have somehow failed 
them. Certainly this tautology doesn’t explain the relation 
between effectiveness and priority. But why should it be thought 
that an explanation is necessary? There must be a limit to the 
unearthing of mediating characteristics, and the limit is set by 
the number of the series of related concepts. In this case the 
number seems to be two. 
(2) Another thing which might make the rearrangement im- 
a is that priority is an indivisible concept. If it could 

e divided, we might devise conceptual schemes in which more 

and more of its components were detached from what we now 
call “ prior conditions” and attached to what we now call 
“subsequent conditions”. Step by step we should move 
beyond our present conceptual horizon. But, since priority is 
indivisible, there is only one step, and that too great to be taken. 
Nor will it help to analyse sufficiency and necessity since they 
are common to causes and signs. 


IV 


For these reasons, and perhaps for others, it looks as if any 
direct attempt to detach effectiveness from priority must fail. 
Would an indirect approach avoid these obstacles? Dummett 
tries an indirect approach at the end of his article.2 He describes 


1 None of the arguments which follow apply to the thesis developed by Scriven. For 
according to Scriven backward effectiveness does not enable a person to do somethi 
now in order to make something else have happened. But it is hard to see what is 
of the concept of backward effectiveness when this feature has been subtracted from it. 

* Dummett, p. 41 ff. 
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the beliefs of the man who uses L to bring about E. He tells 
us that he regards L as effective only when he doesn’t know 
about E. The obvious objection to this is that the effectiveness 
of L cannot depend on the man’s ignorance. Dummett tries 
to meet this by saying that the effectiveness of L is nota fact 
of nature, like L itself; and that, if the man thinks that it is 
reasonable to regard L as effective when he doesn’t know about 
E, then L is effective, even though, had he known about E, 
he would reasonably have regarded I. as ineffective. Similarly, 
he claims, a man endowed with precognition, whenever he 
failed to precognize whether an event would occur, would 
reasonably regard its prior condition as effective, even though, 
had he precognized that the event would occur, he would 
reasonably have regarded it as ineffective. 

But this indirect approach to the problem is no more success- 

ful than the direct approach. It is not enough to be told that 
a man has, or behaves as if he has, a new conceptual system. 
It is also necessary to understand it. And I cannot understand 
this one for the following reasons. 
(1) What is this implied contrast between a fact of nature and 
something which it is reasonable to believe? If “ reasonable ” 
means “ reasonable on the available evidence, which might be 
supplemented ”, the contrast is intelligible. But this inter- 
pretation is rightly rejected by Dummett, because, if he accepted 
it, his man would not be using a new conceptual system but 
merely misusing ours. When he had supplemented his know- 
ledge by making inquiries about E he would correct his mistake. 
Incidentally, ignorance about E would be an absurd reason for 
this mistake, since he would be kept on the rails, i.e. on our 
rails, by the bare knowledge that E was, or would have been, 
a past event: or rather, not to exaggerate, he could not be 
derailed by not knowing whether E had in fact happened. 
Conversely, about the future, it would be a misuse of our 
conceptual system to regard the prior condition of a future 
event as ineffective : and this misuse could hardly be the result 
of precognizing that a certain event would occur (e.g. if I 
unwittingly drink poison just after precognizing the hour of my 
death, I shall not regard the potion as ineffective when its true 
nature is revealed to me. I should not regard it as ineffective 
even if I deliberately took if after the precognition). 

However, as I said, Dummett rightly rejects this interpreta- 
tion of “ reasonable”, and implies that, when he says that it is 
reasonable for his man to believe that L is backwardly effective 
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(BE), this is, for his man, final, and for him it is BE. But> 
if this is so, where is the difference between saying that something 
is a fact of nature and saying that it is finally reasonable to 
believe itP Dummett’s man, who is of course a conceptual 
innovator, presumably must have set up some final standard for 
the use of “BE”. And if he has done this he will be stating 
(or implying) a fact of nature when he uses the phrase (though, 
I. “nature” may have to include his own reactions to E 
and L). 

(2) But what fact will he be stating ? We cannot tell until he divulges 
his standard. But he can do this only by connecting his con- 
ceptual scheme with ours. And, as soon as he tries to do this, 
he will come up against the difficulties of the direct approach 
to the problem. 

So this détour hasn’t helped. Nor could any such détour help, 
since any new conceptual scheme must be connected with ours, 
and the same difficulties will always beset the attempt to make 
the connection. 


Are these difficulties insuperable? If they are, I do not see 
how this could be proved. But they are certainly formidable. 
And two other equally formidable difficulties should be men- 
tioned. 
(1) Suppose that we relinquish the attempt to understand the 
concept of BE, and content ourselves with what Dummett says 
or implies about it. Viz. : 

(a) It belongs to the same genus as forward effectiveness 


(d) It is impossible by definition that E and L should be 
linked both by BE and FE. 
(c) (@) If E is past, L can be regarded as BE by anyone who 
doesn’t know whether E has happened. 
(ii) If L is future, E can be regarded as not FE by 
anyone who precognizes that L will happen. 

But this scheme is threatened by a contradiction. For, since 
the same event can be both known and unknown, it seems to 
allow FE and BE to link the same pair of events. Now the only 
escape from this contradiction is to complete “ known” and 
“unknown ” by adding persons and times. Dummett, of course, 
does this, and says that BE is “ not a fact of nature”. But, as 
I have just argued, Dummett’s man must have set up some final 
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criterion for the truth of the statement that L is BE. It follows 
that the statement must state (or imply) some fact, and, since 
it cannot be a fact solely about L, it must be a fact partly about 
his reaction to L. But BE is coordinate with FE. And we do 
not regard the statement that E is FE as a statement partl 
about our reaction to E. For its truth-value doesn’t vary wi 
the speaker. Therefore the scheme escapes contradiction only 
if FE is given a new meaning. 

Now this difficulty is not peculiar to Dummett’s scheme. 
It inevitably attends any attempt to combine FE and BE in 
one scheme. For, if these two are incompatible, they must be 

reventing from linking the same pairs of events. But they can 

prevented from doing this only if there are some properties 
of pairs of events which distinguish those which are linked by 
FE from those which are linked by BE. But then what are 
these properties? They cannot be “ being known ” and “ being 
unknown ”’, since these are compatible until we add persons and 
times, and when we have done this the application of “ FE” 
and “ BE” will vary from ere to person and from time to 
time. And I cannot think of any other candidates. 

I think that the source of this difficulty lies deep in the existing 

tem which surrounds the concept of FE. It is of the essence 
of this system that it should cover the whole world. Con- 
sequently any attempt to combine this system with another 
must lead to collision. Dummett tries to avoid the collision by 
multiplying worlds. For, in effect, he is saying that each person 
lives in a world constituted by his own knowledge and ignor- 
ance. But, as I have argued, this kind of reconciliation distorts 
our concept of FE. 
(2) Perhaps it looks as if this difficulty might be overcome if 
the new system contained BE without FE. But I don’t think 
that this would help. For the existing system must be used in 
otder to set up the new one. So the collision will merely be 
shifted from within the new system to the point of junction 
between it and the one. 

For instance, we might try to imagine le who lack 
our concept of FE because they had se arto but no 
memory. Now it is speculative to suggest that such people 
would lack our concept of FE. But, worse, we don’t even 
know that we can indulge in this speculation. For how would 
we complete the task of imagining such people? Contrast the 
attempt to set up a system in which two people could have the 


1 Russell, Mysticism and Logic, pp. 202-3. 
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same pain. In this case we can describe existing criteria and 
new ones in neutral language. But this facility is not available 
to a philosopher who wishes to set up a new scheme containing 
BE. For the existing scheme already covers all the ground. 
What is the — of describing these difficulties ? ae 
that, confronted by anything which is said to be true by defini- 
tion, we want to know the alternative to accepting the definition. 
And, if the alternative cannot be known in this case, we want to 
know why. And this is not very like the question of a child 


University of Oxford. 


1 Black (p. 51) exaggerates the similarity. 
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SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT RELATIONS 
By PETER GLASSEN 


ET us consider the relations “to the left of”, “ before ”, 

and “stronger than”. These three relations, though quite 
different, have something in common: namely, all three are 
transitive, irreflexive, and asymmetric. Their transitivity, 
irreflexivity, and asymmetry would ordinarily be called their 
properties ot formal characteristics. (In order to simplify the dis- 
cussion, I shall disregard any other properties they may have). 
But, although these relations have exactly the same properties, 
they ate different relations; there is, then, something Desides 
their properties in virtue of which they are different. In so fat 
as their properties are concerned, they are indistinguishable ; 
but since they are in fact not indistinguishable, they are different 
in so far as something else is concerned. What is that which makes 
these relations different? Since there seems to be no name for it, 
let us choose one ourselves : let us call that in virtue of which 
these relations are different, the content of the relations. These 
relations, then, not only have certain properties, but they also 
have a certain content. And what is true of these, must be true 
of every relation: every relation has certain properties, which it 
may or may not share with other relations, and a certain content, 
which distinguishes it from other relations. Some relations 
differ from one another only in content, like the three men- 
tioned, or like the following three: “equal to”’, “ identical 
with”, and “congruent with”, all of which are transitive, 
reflexive, and symmetric. Some relations differ from one 
another ia both content and one or more properties, like “ to 
the left of ” and “ equal to”. 

Let us now ask certain questions about relations in the light 
of our distinction between the content and properties of relations. 
One question we might ask about relations is, are the properties 
of a relation necessary to it or are they accidental? Must a 
relation have the properties which it does have or could it 
conceivably have others? Suppose that the properties of a 
relation ate accidental to it. Then it follows that the connection 
between the content of a relation and the properties of that 
relation is a contingent one. For to say that the properties of a 
relation are accidental to it, is to say that the relation might have 
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other papene ; but for it to be the same relation, something 
must be common to the two instances, and since this is not, 
by hypothesis, the properties of the relation, it must be the 
content of the relation. Hence if we suppose that a relation 
might have other properties than it has, we suppose that a 
content which is in fact connected with certain properties might 
be connected with other properties. But this supposition seems 
to be altogether lacking in plausibility. How, one wonders, 
could the content of a relation such as “ equal to” be connected . 
with any other properties bat transitivity, symmetry, and 
reflexivity? Is it conceivable that the content of the relation “ to 
the left of ”, for another example, could be connected with the 
properties of intransitivity or nontransitivity rather than with 
that of transitivity? Could the content of the relation “ parallel — 
to”’ be connected with the eueeny of asymmetry rather than 
with that of symmetry? It would seem quite certain that none of 
these things are possible, and hence that the properties of a 
telation ate necessary to it and not accidental. Let us, at any 
tate, assume this; then we must ask, in what way are the 
properties of a relation necessary to it? Why could it not have 
any properties but those which it does have? 

Suppose that we say, in answer to this question, that the 
properties of a relation are necessary to it in virtue of the defini- 
tion of the relation. In other words, suppose that any proposi- 
tion of the form “ R is p”, where “ R” stands for any relation 
and “ p” for a property which we think the relation must have, 
is an analytic proposition (a supposition which, I imagine, 
accotds with the generally accepted view). Then another 
problem at once arises: how is the predicate of a proposition 
of this form expressed in the definition of the subject? To see 
the point of this question more clearly, let us compate a proposi- 
tion of the form “R is p” with another proposition, “A 
bachelor is a male”. This is an analytic proposition, and the 
predicate of this proposition is expressed as one of the elements 
of the definition of ni subject. If the definition of the subject, 
“bachelor ”, were symbolized, it might be done as follows : 


B=u,m,a Df, 


where the definiens “ u, m, a” contains three elements “u ”’, 
“m”, and “a”, one of these standing for “ male” (the other 
two for “ unmarried” and “ adult”). The analyticity of the 
proposition “B is m” can then be shown by substituting for 
‘B” its definiens, which will yield this result : “ U, m,a ism”, 
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a form which clearly reveals the = of the predicate in the 
subject. Now let us return to “ R is p”’. If this is analytic, then 
presumably “ p” should occur as an element in the definition 
of “ R ”, which one might think would take the following form ; 


R = con, p, p*, p> Df, 


where “con” stands for the content of the relation. On the 
basis of this definition, “R is p” could be reformulated as 
“ Con, p, p’, p* is p”’, and this would clearly show that “ R is 
p’”’ is analytic. 

But the supposition that the definition of a relation could 
take the form “R = con, p, p*, p*” is faced with a serious 
difficulty. It would suggest that the connection between any 
property of a relation with the content of that relation is an 
accidental one. Although it would show that a certain property 
is necessary to the re/ation, it would suggest that it is only 
accidentally connected with the content. For, as far as one could 
tell from this form, there is no reason why a certain content 
should not be conjoined with certain other properties—as 
for example “ con, p*, p’, p*”’—to constitute the definition of 
some other and perhaps hitherto unnamed relation. There is no 
reason why, if the definition of a relation could be adequatel 
represented in this way, there should not be relations whi 
differed from one another in their properties alone, their content 
being identical. According to this formula for defining a 
relation, the properties of the relation would be conjoined with 
its content merely by way of addition, rather than by way of 
necessaty connection. But we have already urged that it is 
unsatisfactory to suppose that the connection between the 
content of a relation and the properties of that relation is 
accidental. Not only must the properties of a relation be neces- 
saty to the relation (as they would be, on the above formula for 
defining a relation) but they must also be necessarily connected 
with the content of the relation (as they would zot be, on the 
above formula). 

But how can a property of a relation be necessarily connected 
with the content of that relation? It would seem that if the 
connection between the content and a property of a relation is 
to be necessary, the property must somehow be implicit in the 
content of the relation and not be simply an element in the 
definition of the relation. And, indeed, «ai we define relations 
we never do mention their transitivity, symmetry, etc. All we 
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mention is the content, so that the form of the definition of a 
telation is not 
R = con, p, Pp’, 


R = con. 

Our difficulties are not yet resolved, however, for now we 
ate faced with the problem of how, or iri what sense, the proper- 
ties of a relation can be implicit in the content of the relation. 
The first idea that might come to mind is that the properties of 
the relation are elements in the definition of the content of the 
relation. But this idea will not work. If the properties of a 
relation were elements in the definition of the content of the 
relation, then in the case of two different relations having the 
same ae tes but differing in content, one would have to 
suppose that the same properties were elements in the definitions 
of two different contents. But since the contents are different, 
they must be different in virtue of something other than the 

toperties which constitute part of their definitions ; they must 
C set in virtue of ¢heir contents. It is easy to see, however, 
that this line of thinking leads to an infinite regress from content 
of content, to content of content of content, and so on. Hence 
the properties of relations cannot be implicit in the contents of 
telations in the sense of constituting elements in the definitions 
of the contents of the relations. They must be dependent on 
the contents of relations in some other way. But in what other 
way can they be dependent on the contents of relations? 

Whatever the answer to this question, a further problem 
suggests itself. If the properties of a relation are dependent on 
the content, must there not be an element in the content in 
virtue of which it has the property of, say, transitivity, and 
another element in virtue of which it has the property of sym- 
metry, and so on? For since there may be two relations both of 
which are symmetric and reflexive, while one is transitive and 
the other nontransitive (like the relations “equal to”’ and 
“ indistinguishable from ”’ respectively), presumably there is a 
difference in some feature, aspect, or element of the contents of 
the relations which accounts for the difference in properties— 
if the properties are dependent on the content. But if this is so, 
then relations that have the same properties must have contents 
which have as many elements the same—elements ofher than 
ptoperties—as there ate properties the same. But there must 
then be still further elements of the contents which distinguish 
the one content from the other. And this leads to the question, 
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what is the connection between those elements of the content 
of a relation which it may share with the content of another 
relation, and those elements which are unique to it? 

But ps these questions have already sufficiently puzzled 
the reader, even though more of a similar sort could bs asked, 
They are all poreosets by the distinction between the properties 
and the content of a relation. This distinction certainly seems 
obvious and innocent when it first occurs to one, but in view of 
the Bradleyan flavour of the problems to which it gives rise, 
areag there is something wrong with it after all. I do not 

ow; but I suspect that an investigation of the whole matter 
may lead to some important consequences. 


University of Manitoba. 
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‘KNOWING THAT ’—A REPLY TO MR. AMMERMAN 
By JoHN HartLAND-SwWANN 


FTER reading Mr. Ammerman’s Note! I am still unre- 
A pentant; that is, I still maintain that knowing shat is 
metely a special case or sub-category of knowing low. Never- 
theless, his arguments requite answering by something more 
than a dogmatic rebuttal. 

Mr. Ammerman starts off by fastening on the word ‘ cor- 
rectly ’, as it appears in my dispositional analysis of knowing-that 
statements, and proceeds to discuss three possible meanings 
which he thinks I might have attributed to this adverb. He then 
tries to show that none of these meanings enables my analysis 
to qualify as a ee reduction. I shall :znore his first inter- 
pretation, which depends on a merely grammatical point, and 
which he admits it difficult to believe I intended, and proceed 
to his second. Now his arguments here fall into two distinct 
parts: in the first he claims that to use ‘ correctly ’ is redundant 
since if I say ‘ P has the capacity to state correctly what is the 
case’, I am saying no more than ‘ P has the capacity to state 
what is the case’; and in the second part he claims that my 
reduction obliterates “ the distinction between genuine know- 
ledge and right guessing or true belief ”—“ and surely,” he 
ide “this is a distinction which any adequate analysis of 
knowing hat must preserve.” 

My reply is as follows. (i) The redundancy claim seems either 
trivial or false. It is trivial if Ammerman is confining himself to 
the general formula (what is the case) as opposed to a specific 
know-claim (that so-and-so is the case). The point of inserting 
‘correctly’ in the general formula is that it simultaneously makes 
clear and emphasizes that P has the capacity to state what is 
in fact the case—an effect which can only be obtained, if 
‘correctly’ is omitted, by an unfortunate use of italics, e.g., 
‘P has the capacity to state what 7s the case’. But Ammerman’s 
claim seems clearly false if we take a specific know-statement 
such as ‘P knows that a is 5’. For if we dispositionally analysed 
this as ‘ P has the capacity to state that a is b’, we should xot 
be offering anything like a valid analysis ; and it is precisely by 
the inclusion of ‘ correctly’ that we are able to convey that a 
is in fact d. 

(ii) “ Morte important than this apparent redundancy,” writes 

1 Analysis 17.2. December 1956. 
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Ammerman, “is the following difficulty which arises from this 
second interpretation [i.e. that ‘ capacity to state correctly’ = 
“capacity to make a true statement ’]. ] now have the capacity 
to state that Hitler still lives. I also have the capacity to state 
that Hitler is dead. One of these statements must be true and 
the other must be false. Since I am able to state both of them 
and since one of them must describe what is the case, it follows 
that I must now have the capacity to state correctly what is the 
case. And to have this capacity, according to Hartland-Swann, 


_ is to Anow what is the case. Hence, I must now know ¢vaf Hitler 


still lives or that Hitler is dead, whichever the case may be. 
Can we accept this consequence of Hartland-Swann’s reduction? 
Is there not an important difference between the person who 
knows Hitler’s present status and the person, such as myself, who 
is able merely to guess and who happens to be right? ” I think 
this argument is misleading. Consider the familiar case of there 
being, or not being, mountains on the other side of the moon. 
In the light of our inability to see the other side of the moon, no 
one, we would all agree, is justified in claiming either to know 


that there are, or to Anow that there are not, mountains in that © 


locality—although there is nothing to stop him making a guess. 
But just because a person is entitled to make a guess on this 
issue, it does not mean that he genuinely possesses the capacity- 
to-state-correctly one way or the other, even though it must be 
the case that there are, or are not, mountains there. The same 
applies to Hitler’s status. I can utter the words ‘ Hitler is dead 
(alive) ’ and fortuitously make a true statement (just as a parrot 
can); but I can only claim to know or to have the capacity to 
state correctly that Hitler is actually dead, or actually alive, if 
I have had access to evidence generally regarded as both relevant 
and sufficient in this context. 

But this does not mean, as Ammerman claims in his third 
interpretation of my use of ‘correctly’, that I have got to 
bring in further know-propositions to cover the evidence and 
thus, in the process of reducing these to dispositional statements, 
end up in circularity. The reason is this. In order to make a 
valid know-claim I must have evidence, and this evidence 
frequently consists in having looked or listened or read some- 
thing authoritative. Now verbs like ‘ looking ’, ‘ listening ’ and 
‘ reading ’ are episodic: they report occurrences. ‘ Knowing’ 
however, when it means knowing ¢hat, does not report any 
paretaele implies a capacity. Hence, although know-claims 
are usually based on occurrences such as looking, hearing and so 
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forth, knowing-that statements have a very different logic from 
statements reporting the occurrences on which they are based. 
My reduction, therefore, of knowing shat to knowing how 
in no way obliterates the distinction between knowing and 
tight guessing or true belief. If I make a know-claim, and my 
know-claim is sound (i.e. based on relevant and sufficient 
evidence), then I do actually possess the capacity to state cor- 
rectly that p. If on the other hand I say, admitting that I have 
no adequate evidence, ‘I know that Jones was married yester- 


- day ’, and it happens that Jones was married yesterday, then the 


retort ‘ You don’t really know, you’ve just made a lucky guess ” 
would obviously be justified. For the plain fact is that when I 
made my know-claim, I did not possess (had not yet acquired) 
the capacity to state correctly that Jones was married yesterday. 
All capacities are acquired at some time or other—some quickly, 
others slowly and painfully ; and the capacity to state correctly 
is no exception. 

I wish in conclusion to plead guilty to an over-simplification 
in my original article ; for I may have appeared to imply that 
‘knowing’ is always a purely dispositional concept. In some 
uses, in knowing a person for example, it does not function in 
a putely dispositional manner. How it does function I have 
tried to make clear elsewhere." 


University of Malaya. 


THE ONTOLOGICAL DISPROOF OF THE DEVIL 
By C. K. Granr 


‘ i is remarkable that St. Anselm and other Christians who 
a 


ccept the ontological argument for the existence of God have 
failed to notice that this proof also demonstrates the non- 
-existence of the Devil, understanding by this expression “an 
absolutely imperfect being ”’. 

As is well known, Anselm’s proof of God asserts a connection 
between the concept of perfection and existence; a perfect 
being cannot not exist, for otherwise it would not be perfect. 
If this argument is valid,—which it certainly is not, for suffi- 
ciently familiar considerations—then from the idea of absolute 

1In “ The Logic of ‘Knowing Jones’”, an article to appear in Philosophical Studies. 
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imperfection! it also follows that any being answering to thisgg 
description must necessarily be non-existent, for a completelyaay 
imp being which exists is a contradiction in terms. Ing 
other words, if it is supposed that existence is one of the prow 
perties comprised in the concept of perfection, then noni 


It appears that this unwelcome (to some) consequence camij 
be avoided only by the qualification that the descriptive phrase 
“an absolutely imperfect being ” does not apply to the Devil} 
so that the ontological disproof of the former does not affect] 
the issue of the Devil’s existence. This is in conformity with] 
the traditional view that the Devil is not completely imperfect 
in that he lacks neither knowledge nor power—indeed, this 
world is his kingdom. The mora. Moco settee of the Devil 
ate absolute, of course. Thus granting the premisses of the 
ontological argument for God, it is possible to escape the 
associated disproof of the Devil only by distinguishing the moral 
and non-moral qualities of the latter. Nevertheless, an adherent 
of the ontological proof for God is also committed to an onto- 
logical proof of the non-existence of an imperfect being, howevet 
that should be entitled. . 


University of Nottingham. 


1 Although it is natural to talk of degrees of perfection (and of imperfection), it is none- 
theless wrong, for we may properly speak oer degrees of approximation to one of 
other of these absolute or limiting concepts. 

2 Mr. P. T. Geach has kindly pointed out to me that Spinoza held non-existence to be 
an imperfection ; he did not, however, infer the non-existence of an imperfect being from 
its essence. “In a created thing it is a perfection to exist and to have been created by God, 
for, of all neon, non-existence is the a imperfection.” Short Treatise om 
God, Man and His Wellbeing: p. 69 of Spinoza: Selections (Sctibnet’s). 
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existence must also be a property of a Completely imperiechaa™ 
being.” 

It seems, then, that the ontological argument for God leads} 

directly to the intensely heterodox conclusion that the Devil§ 

: does not exist. 
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